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FOUR  YEARS  AGO,  Faye  Romines 
quit  her  job  as  a  waitress  in  the 
Smokey  Mountains’  spa  of  Gatlinburg 
to  join  Volunteer  Blind  Industries  in 
Morristown,  Tennessee.  Faye,  who  is 
legally  blind  and  the  sole  support  of 
two  daughters,  says  that  working  at 
VBI  has  given  her  family  “the  best 
life  w-e  have  ever  had.” 

Ernest  Petroff  lost  his  iron  worker’s 


job  when  retinitis  pigmentosis  reduc¬ 
ed  his  vision  by  almost  90%.  Lion 
Charlie  Balch  heard  of  Ernest’s  plight 
and  referred  him  to  VBI  where  he 
has  worked  for  the  past  seven  years. 
When  asked  why  he  came  to  VBI,  Er¬ 
nest  echoed  the  thoughts  of  his  four¬ 
teen  visually  handicapped  co-workers, 
“I  am  able  to  work  and  I  want  to 
work.” 
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Neither  Faye  nor  Ernest  can  re¬ 
member  when  the  entire  future  of 
VBI  was  very  much  in  doubt  ten  years 
ago.  Lion  Kemp  Newman,  VBI’s  mana¬ 
ger  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  in  1963,  recalls  that  “the  life  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  VBI  was  anywhere  from 
fhree  to  six  months.” 

VBI  is  the  exclusive  project  of  the 
Lions  of  District  12N,  and  serves  the 
blind  of  East  Tennessee’s  21  counties 
by  giving  them  jobs  with  sighted  work¬ 
ers  turning  out  bedding  products.  Like 
any  other  private  enterprise,  VBI  must 
stay  away  from  red  ink  or  be  closed 
down.  But  in  1963,  the  dreaded  red 
peril  came.  Sales  nose  dived  from  a 
record  high  of  $750,000  in  1962,  to 
$300,000. 

With  such  catastrophic  loss  of  sales, 
the  inevitable  belt  tightening  came, 
and  along  with  it,  layoffs  for  the  blind. 
Newman  made  no  mention  of  these 
grim  years  when  he  reported  to  his 
fellow  Lions,  who  are  VBI’s  Board  of 
Directors,  “This  is  the  best  year  we 
have  had  since  1962.  Total  1973  sales 
have  topped  $725,000. 

Veteran  board  members  Keith  Low¬ 
ry  of  Oak  Ridge  and  Ken  Kite  of 
Newport  remember  the  long  hours  the 
Lions  put  into  reversing  the  downward 
sales  trend  and  their  ambitious  program 
of  expanding  the  plant  and  offering  a 
new  service  to  the  blind. 

VBI  was  born  in  1951  when  Lions 
Dave  Day  and  Grady  Weaver,  both  of 
the  Johnson  City  Lions  Club,  sold  the 
concept  of  “providing  gainful  employ¬ 
ment  for  blind  people  to  permit  them 
to  earn  a  life  of  dignity  and  worth¬ 
while  achievement”  to  civic  clubs  in 
eastern  Tennessee.  By  1953,  blind- 
made  bedding  was  being  produced 
from  an  abandoned  church  in  Johnson 
City.  Within  a  few  years,  the  Work¬ 
shop  for  the  Blind,  as  it  was  known 
then,  had  become  the  exclusive  project 
of  the  local  Lions  clubs.  Business  was 
so  good  that  the  Lions  saw  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  increase  production  and  hire 
additional  blind  workers.  More  operat¬ 
ing  room  was  found  in  a  two  story 
hosiery  plant  in  Morristown,  but  the 
architecture  was  far  from  ideal  for 
employing  the  blind.  However,  the 
Lions  reasoned  they  could  live  with 
the  architectural  problems  if  they  could 
raise  the  money  to  buy  the  plant. 

The  project  moved  from  the  local 
to  the  district  level  when  District  Gov¬ 
ernor  C.E.  Kiser  offered  a  plan  to  sell 
non-interest  bearing  bonds  to  the  dis¬ 
trict’s  clubs.  The  clubs  agreed,  and 
bought  the  entire  $50,000  issue.  By 


1957  the  Workshop  had  moved  and 
changed  its  name  to  VBI.  The  number 
of  blind  employees  had  soared  from 
11  to  29. 

The  boom  year  of  1962  was  spawn¬ 
ed  by  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis.  When 
the  Russians  backed  down,  the  U.S. 
slashed  its  military  spending  and  the 
bottom  almost  dropped  out  from  the 
VBI  program. 

Experts  were  summoned  and  coun¬ 
seled  the  Lions  to  deemphasize  govern¬ 
ment  contracts  and  to  increase  VBI’s 
penetration  into  the  commercial 
bedding-  market.  Rehabilitation  ex¬ 
perts  suggested  that  VBI  provide  a 
new  service  package  which  would 
include  evaluation,  training,  employ¬ 
ment  or  referral  to  another  suitable 
employer. 

First  priority  was  given  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  market.  Additional  salesmen 
and  trucks  were  put  on  the  road  to 
implement  a  sales  program  which  to¬ 
day  services  68  dealers  in  58  cities. 

As  sales  began  to  make  a  strong 
comeback,  the  Lions  began  to  improve 
and  expand  the  plant.  They  applied  for 
a  federal  grant  which  would  provide 
matching  funds  based  on  a  four  to  one 
ratio.  Again,  bonds  were  offered  to  the 
Lions  clubs,  and  were  purchased.  To¬ 
day,  55  clubs  have  a  financial  stake 
in  VBI,  which  ranges  from  $15,000 
for  the  larger  clubs,  to  $500  for  smaller 
clubs. 


An  Evaluation  and  Training  Cen¬ 
ter  opened  in  1972  and  is  directed  to 
the  blind  who  have  led  sheltered  lives, 
but  hopefully  are  able  to  be  indus¬ 
trially  trained.  Some  clients  have  made 
rapid  progress,  but  others  had  to  be 
taught  such  basic  operations  as  per¬ 
sonal  grooming,  walking  cane  techni¬ 
ques,  use  of  a  telephone,  or  use  of  a 
time  clock.  When  these  basic  skills 
are  mastered,  the  client  can  then  go 
on  to  more  complicated  training,  such 
as  furniture  assembly. 

Service  to  a  client  does  not  end  when 
he  leaves  the  center.  VBI  provides 
round  trip  transportation,  personal 
counseling  and  helps  newcomers  find 
and  maintain  suitable  housing. 

In  the  past  year,  VBI  and  the  E&T 
Center  have  served  twenty  clients.  Ed 
Isley,  a  state  counselor  for  the  blind 
says,  “We  really  depend  on  VBI.  I 
have  over  twenty  clients  on  a  waiting 
list  in  the  eight  counties  I  serve.  The 
Lions  and  VBI  have  their  work  cut  out 
for  them,  but  they  have  a  fine  track 
record  of  meeting  stiff  challenges.” 

Milton  Freburger,  the  Director  of 
the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
put  the  Lions’  efforts  in  perspective 
when  he  commented  during  a  visit  to 
VBI,  “The  willingness  of  this  group  of 
Lions  to  move  ahead  in  terms  of  an 
improved,  expanded  program  and  a 
new  building  gives  promise  of  a  bright 
future  for  many  blind  workers.  ® 
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